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EIGHTEEN THOUSAND 


questions are answered in this monumental work of practical information. It is a complete cross refer- 
ence on the arts and crafts and should be in every home. The work is complete in eleven handsome 
volumes containing 4,500 pages of text, 2,500 illustrations in black and white, more than 200 full page 
half-tones and many color illustrations. 


This is the creative age and the creative instinct must be developed. As no school, college or uni- 
versity is complete without its mechanical, engineering, domestic science and other kindred courses, so 
no home is complete without these books. They will stimulate the youth and enlighten the parent. 
Eighteen thousand questions are answered; mysteries of everything mechanical are solved. 


2,500 illustrations. 
4,500 pages of text. 200 full-page halftones. 
Many in color. 


The Library of Work and Play 


(Complete in Eleven Volumes and Bookrack) 


DO YOU KNOW 


What tides are and how caused ? Why the exhaust from an engine makes a noise? 
Why it rains? Why aeroplanes fly ? 
wr lightning is seen before thunder is What aluminum is ? 
eard ? What the habits of an ant are? 
Why steam is seen before whistle is heard ? How bees make honey ? 
How long it takes the moon to journey around How steam is converted into electricity ? 
the earth ? To what age goldfish live ? 


All these and thousands of other questions are answered. 


Our New 64-Page Book is Free Seenad 28.9. ads 


It contains sample pages of text, illustrations, colored DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
plates, contents, etc. If you will promise to read it Garden City, N. Y. 
it’s yours for the asking. No obligation; no risk. ; 
Please send me postpaid the Work and Play Booklet, 
JUST SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON ee together with your special plan of sale to W. W. 


readers. It’s understood that my only obligation is 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. to read the booklet. 
Garden City New York 
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From a photograph by Alice Austin Mlustration for Truth- Telling in Children, p. 23 


‘* When the parent is ‘ chums’ with the child, truth-telling rises to something very close 


to one hundred per cent.’’ 
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BABY HYGIENE 


In two parts 


BY ARTHUR A. HOWARD, M.D.! 


Medical Director of the Milk and Baby Hygiene Association of Boston; Junior Assistant Visiting Physician, 
Children’s Hospital, Boston 


Part II 


The Baby abroad, asleep and awake. 


THE appearance and vitality of in- 
fants who are kept constantly in- 
doors, away from the sunlight and 
outdoor air, might well be com- 
pared to that of weeds and plants 
cultivated under a piazza. The 
plants and weeds growing under 
such conditions are white, spind- 
ling, and weak. So are the children. 

On the other hand, a baby should 
not be kept out-of-doors in all kinds 
of weather, or when unsuitably 
clothed. Unless living in a very 
warm climate, — and especially in 
winter, —it is much better for the 
baby during the first four or five 
weeks of its life to get its fresh air 
indoors. Gradually accustom the 
infant to breathing cool air indoors, 
and then take it out-of-doors for a 
short time; at first in the mildest 
part of the day. From eleveno’clock 
in the morning until three in the 
afternoon are the best winter hours 
for the young baby’s airing. 

In summer, when it is hot during 


the middle of the day, the early 
morning is the best time for the 
baby to be out, with possibly a sec- 
ond airing after the heat of the day 
has subsided. Do not have the baby 
out too late in the afternoon, on ac- 
count of the dampness of the early 
evening air. 

On damp, foggy, or rainy days, 
or when the snow is melting, the 
baby should have its airing indoors. 
This may be accomplished by dress- 
ing the infant in its outdoor gar- 
ments and having the windows 
wide open. The baby may also have 
its nap under these conditions, if 
care is taken to keep it out of a 
draught. Very windy days are un- 
suitable for the baby’s outings; the 
wind makes the child catch its 
breath, and the dust in the air is 
bad for its lungs and throat. 

On pleasant days the baby should 
take its nap out-of-doors. A large 
clothes-basket, lined, first with oil- 
cloth, and then with outing flannel, 
with a mattress, — the mattress pro- 
tected with a second piece of oil- 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Henry I. Bowditch, M.D., for suggestions in regard to 


this article, and for many of the illustrations used. 
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** Unmade ’” bed. 


** Made’” bed. 


cloth, — makes a very good out-of- 
door sleeping arrangement for the 
baby. If the weather is cold, a rubber 
bottle, filled with hot water, may be 
placed in the basket to keep the 
baby warm. See that this bottle is 
well covered with cloth, so that there 
is no danger of the child’s coming in 
contact with it. A piece of green- 
colored cloth may be pinned over 
the head of the basket to protect 
the baby’s eyes from the light. This 
precaution of protecting the baby’s 
eyes should always be considered 
when taking a young infant out-of- 
doors, either for its nap or a ride 
in the carriage. Every out-of-door 
bed and carriage should have a can- 
opy of some sort, since the light 
from the sky, even if there be no 
sun, is very trying to the baby’s 
eyes. 

In cold weather always see that 
the baby’s hands and feet are warm 
before taking it out-of-doors; they 
are so small that they are quickly 
chilled when not properly protected. 
Care must be taken not to over- 
dress the baby for its out-of-door 
journeys, for if it be too warmly 
dressed, the skin soon becomes 
moist, and the baby takes cold. In- 
stead of dressing the infant too 





warmly, take along an extra wrap 
to put on it if the air suddenly be- 
comes cooler. Veils should not be 
used on the baby; they interfere 
with the child’s seeing, and soon 
collect moisture from its breath, and 
make its little face cold. 

In giving the baby or even the 
older infant its outing, do not take 
too long journeys. The baby soon 
becomes tired, both from keeping 
the same position, and from the con- 
stantly passing objects. For the 
same reason, long car rides are dis- 
tinctly bad for the baby. Be mod- 
erate. 


Floor-walking and Cradle-rocking — 
Arts in which Sensible Parents do 
not become Proficient. 


The night’s sleep of the infant 
can be made a matter of satisfac- 
tion, or of grave concern and dis- 
couragement to the mother. An in- 
fant should naturally sleep well at 
night, awaking only to take its food, 
and at once going to sleep again. 
This natural behavior on the part of 
the infant can, however, be easily 
upset; and seriously interfere with 
the health of both mother and child. 

From the beginning, the mother 
should make up her mind to train 





** Uncovered.”” 6¢ Tucked in.”’ 
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the infant to understand that when 
it once goes to bed, it has gone to 
bed for the night. If the baby 
wakes up and cries before it is time 
for its feeding, note from its actions 
and cries whether or not it is dis- 
tressed or in pain. If anything is 
wrong, remedy it; and if not, sim- 
ply change its position and pay no 
further attention to it. Let the 
baby have its cry out and go to 
sleep. It may cry for a consider- 
able time the first night, but if no 
attention is paid to it, it soon learns 
the uselessness of crying, and will 
cry less and less each night, and soon 
form the habit of waking only at 
the feeding time. 

The mother’s plea is always, “I 
can’t bear to hear the baby cry, and 
I just have to pick him up.” Do 
not give way to this feeling. Just 
be sensible and persistent at the 
start, and you will be surprised to 
find how quickly the baby learns its 
lesson. The result is a blessing to 
both mother and child. 


Baby “‘ Pacifier,’ an Abomingtion 
unto the Baby 


Baby “pacifiers,” ‘“‘quieters,’’ 
“comforters,” or whatever you 
choose to call them, are not only 
unnecessary articles, but they are 
positively harmful and dangerous 
for the baby. The most plausible 
excuse that is offered for the use of 
these contraptions is that they keep 
the baby quiet. 

You do not need to keep the baby 
quiet. The healthy cry of an infant 
is not long continued, and is na- 
tural and beneficial exercise. 

The cry that means discomfort 


or illness, you cannot afford to stifle 
or attempt to palliate by “pacifier” 
treatment. The fretful or spoiled 
cry can be much more satisfactor- 
ily dealt with by sensible training. 

Keeping the baby quiet might be 
accomplished by the use of an an- 
esthetic or depressing drug. Na- 
turally a mother would not listen to 
such a suggestion; and yet the use 
of the “pacifier” is almost as ob- 
jectionable. 

The constant sucking of the “ pa- 
cifier” irritates the gums and mu- 
cous membraneof the baby’s mouth. 
This causes thrush and sore mouth. 
The sucking also causes the mouth, 
and what is of more importance, 
the roof or arch of the mouth, to be- 
come misshapen, and tends to cause 
respiratory and teething difficul- 
ties. The constant sucking on the 
“pacifier” and swallowing the in- 
creased flow of saliva spoils the 
baby’s appetite, and leads to indi- 
gestion and stomach disorders. In 
fact, all the evils resulting from ex- 
cessive gum chewing in older chil- 
dren, with some additional evils, 
are produced by the use of the “ pa- 
cifier.” 

That the “ pacifier” is unhygienic 
and positively unclean, it would 
seem, must be evident to the most 
careless and unobservant mother. 
The “ pacifier,” wet from the baby’s 
mouth, drops on the floor, dangles 
against the baby’s soiled dress, or 
rubs against various objects in the 
room, accumulating dust and germs, 
only to be returned to the baby’s 
mouth and sucked clean. Of what 
benefit is the care taken to secure 
clean milk for the baby, or to keep 
the nursing-bottle sweet and fresh, if 
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by means of the “ pacifier,” bacteria 
are to be regularly fed to the child? 


Importance of Proper Food — Regu- 
larity, Intervals, and Duration of 
Feedings. 


Whether or not there is any truth 
in the saying, ““The way to a man’s 
heart is his stomach,” certainly the 
condition of the stomach and en- 
tire digestive tract of the infant, 
plays an important part in deter- 
mining the health, not only of the 
infant but of the older child. The 
digestive system, like every other 
part of the body, is delicate, sensi- 
tive, and easily upset, and probably 
because it is frequently abused, is 
the cause of a multitude of infant 
ills. 

There are many factors which 
give rise to digestive disturbances. 
What the baby eats, when the baby 
eats, how the baby eats, and how 
frequently the baby eats, — all 
have a great deal to do with the 
presence or absence of feeding trou- 
bles. All or any of these factors ne- 
glected,or all intelligently managed, 
make the difference between im- 
proper and proper feeding. 

The time for feeding the baby 
should be absolutely regular. Do 
not depend on the baby to notify 
you when it is feeding time, and do 
not go by guess-work. The clock 
should be your guide, and the time 
for feeding the baby as carefully 
watched for as the time for some 
other important engagement, or for 
catching a train. 

The great variations in the re- 
quirements of the individual baby 
make the setting of a definite stan- 


dard of intervals between feedings 
unwise. This matter should be en- 
trusted to the physician; when he 
has determined the proper inter- 
vals between feedings for your baby, 
be faithful in carrying out his direc- 
tions. 

The proper duration of each feed- 
ing is from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. A hungry baby should be 
able to take all the food it requires 
in that length of time, whether tak- 
ing its milk from the breast or bot- 
tle. If bottle-fed, the length of time 
required to take the feeding can be 
regulated by the size of the hole in 
the nipple. 

When the baby does not take the 
food hungrily, and plays instead of 
nurses, do not coax it, nor keep try- 
ing to get it to take the food after the 
feeding time has past. Take the 
food away, even if the baby has 
taken only a small amount; make 
the baby wait until time for the 
next feeding, and it will probably be 
ready and eager for the food. On 
the other hand, if you prolong the 
feeding time by coaxing, and re- 
peated offerings of the food, the in- 
tervals between the feedings is short- 
ened, the baby’s stomach does not 
have time to rest, and the baby will 
be even less hungry for the next 
feeding, and your difficulties will be 
increased. 


Breast Milk the Baby's Natural 
Food 


The food which nature intended 
for the young baby is breast milk. 
This food is peculiarly adapted to 
the baby’s special requirements. As 
with every other markedly success- 
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Pen for Older Infants, and Out-of-Door Sleeping-Basket. 


The pen should be placed on a carpet or blanket, and the basket on a box or chairs to avoid dampness. 


ful product, attempts have been 
made to copy breast milk and to 
prepare an article “Just as good.” 

Let us be frank with ourselves, 
and honest to the baby in acknow- 
ledging the superiority of nature’s 
brand. Any substitute for breast 
milk is indeed a substitute, and 
hence inferior. Even when the per- 
centages of fat, sugar, and proteid 
present in a particular breast milk 
have been skillfully reproduced in a 
substitute food, or modified milk, 
there are still lacking certain ingre- 
dients peculiar to and found only in 
human milk. On account of the 
special ingredients, and because the 
breast milk is more easily digested 
and assimilated, breast milk is ab- 
solutely essential to some babies, 
and all babies should receive as 


much breast milk as possible dur- 
ing the early months of life. 


The Nursing Mother — Her Duty 
and Diet 


Breast milk being such an im- 
portant factor in the baby’s wel- 
fare, it is then evidently the duty 
of every mother to do her best to 
provide the baby with its natural 
food. 

Fortunately, most mothers can 
with proper care nurse their babies 
for at least several months. Social 
duties and other interests which re- 
quire the mother to be away from 
her baby at nursing time should cer- 
tainly be avoided. When the mo- 
ther is unavoidably called away, 
she should be prepared to make up 
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a feeding of 
modified milk 
suitable to the 
baby’s age and 
requirements. 
Indulged in 
only occasion- 
ally, this sub- 
stitute feeding 
does no par- 
ticular harm, 





large amounts 
of sour or acid 
articles, such 
as vinegar or 
pickles, should 
not be indulged 
in. 

At the first 
indication of 
decrease in the 
amount of 
breast milk, 





butirregularity 
in nursing, or 
omitting nurs- 
ing, tends to decrease the supply 
of milk, and shorten the time the 
mother will be able to nurse her 
baby. 

The nursing mother owes it to 
her baby to see that she is in the 
best of health. Moderate exercise 
daily in the open air, regular hab- 
its, avoiding worry and over-fa- 
tigue, are some of the duties of the 
nursing mother in maintaining good 
health. 

The mental condition of the mo- 
ther is very important, for it di- 
rectly affects the milk supply, and 
also the general physical condition. 
The nursing mother should be hap- 
py, well, and free from care. 

The diet of the nursing mother, 
if the milk agrees with the baby, is 
not difficult to arrange. Dieting, 
or restricting the articles of food 
to a monotonous routine, for fear of 
eating something that will disagree 
with the baby, is usually unneces- 
sary and much better avoided. The 
nursing mother should have good 
hearty meals, consisting of those 
articles of diet to which she has 
been accustomed. Excessive tea 
and coffee drinking, or the use of 


Ice-chest in the making 


large amounts 
of milk, cocoa, 
and gruel should be taken. Using a 
little ingenuity in varying the form 
in which the milk is taken will 
make the consumption of consid- 
erable quantities much more pal- 
atable. 

It is very much better for the 
mother to drink the milk and give it 
to her baby second-hand, than un- 
necessarily to start the baby on 
bottle-feeding. In attempting to 
regulate either the quantity or the 
quality of the milk by diet, the ad- 
vice of the physician should be se- 
cured. 

When the breast milk does be- 
come insufficient for the baby, sup- 
plementary feedings of modified 
milk should be given, and some 
breast feeding continued as long as 
possible, — even one breast feeding 
a day being extremely beneficial. 

In weaning the baby, try to avoid 
making the change from breast milk 
to other food during hot weather. 
Also make the change gradually, 
if possible, giving first the supple- 
mentary feedings, and gradually 
omitting the breast feedings. 

Although we have admitted that 
any other food than breast milk is a 


Completed ice-chest, closed 
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substitute, still there is a decided 
difference in the value of the substi- 
tute selected. Proprietary foods are 
numerous, and the anxious mother, 
when baby is not doing well, all too 
frequently tries one after another 
while the baby grows constantly 
worse. 

The physician who understands 
baby feeding seldom orders a pro- 
prietary food. These foods are, asa 
whole, far from desirable. They con- 
sist largely of sugar in one form or 
another, and while the baby may 
grow fat on them, the flesh is flabby, 
and the baby does not have the 
real strength and vitality that it 
should. 

Properly modified cow’s milk is 
the best substitute for human breast 
milk that can be obtained. Mothers 
frequently say, “‘ Why, I tried modi- 
fied milk, and it did not agree with 
the baby.” Let me assure you there 
is a vast difference in just modified 
milk, and properly modified milk. 
There are no set rules for making a 
modified milk that will agree with 
even healthy babies of a given age. 
Each baby needs to be studiéd by a 
physician, especially skilled in in- 
fant feeding, before the kind of food 
it requires can be determined. In 


nothing concerned with the care of 
the baby is it more important that 
the mothers should have, if possi- 
ble, the advice of a physician who 
deals entirely with children, and who 
thoroughly understands infant feed- 


ing. 


Source of Milk Supply — Care of 
Milk and Feeding-Bottles 


Mothers, you cannot take too 
much care in securing a clean milk 
for your baby’s use. Never use a 
milk for the baby unless you, or bet- 
ter still your physician, has investi- 
gated the source from which you 
receive that milk. You should know 
that the cows are healthy, that they 
are kept clean, that the men who 
handle the milk are watched to see 
that they do not have contagious 
diseases, that the barn and the uten- 
sils used in handling and transport- 
ing the milk are benefited by every 
possible precaution that will insure 
cleanliness of the milk. 

No amount of boiling will make a 
dirty milk fit for the baby’s use. You 
may kill most of the bacteria in the 
milk, but you cannot destroy all the 
poisons a dirty milk contains. You 
should know how old the milk is 





Empty ice-chest. 


Milk bottles in ice-chest. 
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when you receive it, for bacteria 
multiply very rapidly in milk. 

After you have received your 
milk, do not let it stand in the sun, 
nor get warm, nor be exposed. Keep 
it covered and iced. The homemade 
ice box shown in the picture can be 
very easily and cheaply made. One 
cent’s worth of ice a day placed in 
this ice-box will keep the milk at a 
sufficiently cool temperature. ‘ 

The baby’s feeding-bottle and 
nipples must be just as carefully 
looked after. It is better to have as 
many feeding-bottles as the baby 
has feedings during one day of 
twenty-four hours. The food can 
thus be prepared for the day, the 
proper amount measured out into 
each bottle, and the bottle stoppered 
with a little piece of sterilized cot- 
ton. By having the feedings in sep- 
arate bottles, anything happening to 
one feeding does not spoil the rest of 
the day’s supply. 

Also, this saves pouring the milk 
from the large pitcher or bottle for 
each feeding, makes the strength of 
the food in each bottle more equal, 
and, if the bottles are kept properly 
covered and cool, there is less chance 
of getting bacteria and foreign sub- 
stances into the milk. Warm the bot- 
tle of milk to be used at each feed- 
ing. Do not overheat it so that it 
has to be cooled. 

After being used, each bottle 
should be thoroughly washed, first 
with cold, and then with hot water 
and soap. Then, just before they are 
filled again, they should all be thor- 
oughly boiled, rinsed, and drained. 

The nipples used should be simple 
and easily cleaned. Any nipple 
which has a long tube or compli- 


cated parts should not be used, for 
it cannot be properly cleaned. 

The nipples should also be thor- 
oughly sterilized in boiling water 
once a day. They can then be 
placed in a boric solution and kept 
until the next feeding, when they 
should be taken out and rinsed off 
in boiled water before they are 
used. 

If you are not sure that your milk 
is absolutely clean and pure, it is saf- 
er to pasteurize it; in warm weather 
this had better be done regularly. 
A simple way of doing this is to 
bring a dish of water to boiling on 
the stove, push it back from the fire, 
and place in it the receptacle con- 
taining your milk. Let the milk re- 
main until the water has cooled suf- 
ficiently so that you can bear your 
hand in it. 


Regular Habits — One of the Foun- 
dation Stones on which the House 


of Good Health 1s built. 


You cannot be too insistent on 
regularity in the life of the infant. 
A well-known athletic coach, refer- 
ring to the training of a certain col- 
lege football team, once said to me: 
*‘T do not care at what time the men 
retire, at what time they rise, or at 
what time they have their meals, if 
they will only do each of these things 
at the same time every day.” 

This may be a rather radical state- 
ment, but let me assure you that 
regularity in a child’s life is one of 
the foundation stones on which to 
build the house of good health. 
Have regular times for the infant 
to take its food. This insures uni- 
form intervals for the proper diges- 
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tion of the food. The stomach has 
an opportunity to rest, and the child 
will have a much better appetite. 

Have a regular time for the daily 
bath. It is then much less likely to 
be forgotten or omitted in the press 
of other duties. 

Have a regular time to put the 
baby to bed, and to take it up in the 
morning. The baby soon becomes 
accustomed to these hours and 
sleeps more readily and soundly at 
that time. 

Have a regular time for the daily 
nap. Here again the habit is quickly 
formed, and the baby is ready for 
its nap at that hour every day. 


THE HYMN OF 


THE CHILDREN 


II 


Otherwise, considerable difficulty 
may be experienced in getting the 
baby to take the nap at all; or it will 
sleep so lightly and for such short 
periods of time, that the unquestion- 
able benefit of the good long nap is 
lost. 

As the child grows older, the same 
regularity should be observed in re- 
gard to exercise, study, work, and 
play. System and regularity do not 
tend to monotony, if good judg- 
ment and common sense are used in 
varying the kind of work, exercise, 
and recreation; but they do tend to 
eliminate neglect and slackness in 
regard to these important details. 


THE CHILDREN 


Sung at the anniversary of the Children’s Mission, Boston, 1878 
ig y ’ , 


THINE are all the gifts, O God! 
Thine the broken bread; 

Let the naked feet be shod, 
And the starving fed. 


Let thy children, by Thy grace, 
Give as they abound, 

Till the poor have breathing-space, 
And the lost are found. 


Wiser than the miser’s hoards 
Is the giver’s choice; 

Sweeter than the song of birds 
Is the thankful voice. 


Welcome smiles on faces sad 
As the flowers of spring; 
Let the tender hearts be glad 
With the joy they bring. 


Happier for their pity’s sake 
Make their sports and plays, 

And from lips of childhood take 
Thy perfected praise! 


Joun GrREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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“WITH PIPE AND FLUTE” 


With pipe and flute the rustic Pan 
Of old made music sweet for man; 
And wonder hushed the warbling bird, 
And closer drew the calm-eyed herd, — 
The rolling river slowlier ran. 


Ah! would, — ah! would, a little span, 
Some air of Arcady could fan 

This age of ours, too seldom stirred 
With pipe and flute! 


But now for gold we plot and plan; 
And, from Beersheba unto Dan, 
Apollo’s self might pass unheard, 
Or find the night-jar’s note preferred; — 
Not so it fared, when time began, 
With pipe and flute. 


Austin Dosson. 


TRUTHS AND LIES 


WHEN we are as yet small children, 
long before the time when those two 
grown ladies offer us the choice of 
Hercules, there comes up to us a 
youthful angel, holding in his right 
hand cubes like dice, and in his left 
spheres like marbles. The cubes are 
of stainless ivory, and on each is writ- 
ten in letters of gold — TRUTH. 
The spheres are veined and streaked 
and spotted beneath, with a dark 
crimson flush above, where the light 
falls on them, and in acertain aspect 
you can make out upon every one of 
them the three letters L, I, E. The 
child to whom they are offered very 
probably clutches at both. The 
spheres are the most convenient 
things in the world; they roll with 
the least possible impulse just where 
the child would have them. The 
cubes will not roll at all; they have 
a great talent for standing still, and 
always keep right sideup. But very 
soon the young philosopher finds 


that things which roll so easily are 
very apt to roll into the wrong cor- 
ner, and to get out of his way when 
he most wants them, while he al- 
ways knows where to find the others 
which stay where they are left. Thus 
he learns—thus we learn — to 
drop the streaked and speckled 
globes of falsehood and to hold fast 
the white angular blocks of truth. 
But then comes Timidity, and after 
her Good-nature, and last of all Po- 
lite-behaviour, all insisting that 
truth must roll, or nobody can do 
anything with it; and so the first with 
her coarse rasp, and the second with 
her broad file, and the third with her 
silken sleeve, do so round off and 
smooth and polish the snow-white 
cubes of truth, that, when they have 
got a little dingy by use, it becomes 
hard to tell them from the rolling 
spheres of falsehood. — OLIVER 
WeEnpDELL Ho mes. 





THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN THE 
CHILD'S EDUCATION 


BY MABEL MADISON WATSON 


Tuat the Gentle Art of Music may 
have educationally a value greater 
than any one or two of the im- 
portant branches usually taught 
in either preparatory schools or 
colleges, few pa- 
rents realize. The 
schools them- 
selves are only 
lately awakening 
to this fact; and 
although musical 
appreciation is 
growing with a 
rapidity charac- 
teristic of our na- 
tional spirit, it is 
with us still in 
its infancy, de- 
spite the truly 
heroic efforts and 
achievements of 
many of its pio- 
neers. 

Parents, espe- 
cially mothers, 
even those who 
have had little or no musical train- 
ing and probably consider them- 
selves unmusical, can help tremen- 
dously toward our national musical 
growth. At the same time, their 
children will be gaining qualities, 
both through discipline and de- 
velopment, which will make them 
in all respects better citizens, and 
dower them with a source little short 
of magical for giving and receiving 





A little girl three years old, who has begun to take 
violin lessons. 


pleasure, a solace for grief or care, 
an influence perpetually broaden- 
ing their mental horizon toward 
artistic truth and beauty. 

One of the first, the most essen- 
tial, of the tools 
the infant re- 
quires for a com- 
mencement of 
mental develop- 
ment is language. 
In early child- 
hood an amazing 
number of lan- 
guages can be ac- 
quired with no 
apparent mental 


strain; let the 
child only hear 
them spoken, 


then have sufhi- 
cient practice in 
their use. 
Music, the 
universal lan- 
guage, the pass- 
port to the hearts 
of all nations, has this in common 
with all languages,—that it is most 
easily acquired in childhood and 
early youth, and the apparent talent 
or natural gift depends more largely 
than is usually supposed upon ear- 
ly sense impressions. Among our 
greatest soloists and composers, 
both classic and modern, nearly all 
were children of music teachers; or, 
in some way, during their infancy 
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and childhood con- 
stantly heard in- 
strumental or vocal 
music. 

In America, an 
astonishing number 
of children hear so 
little music that 
when their first mu- 
sic lessons com- 
mence, if indeed, 
they study the sub- 
ject at all, a tune 
seems to have little 
or no meaning for 
them. Under my 
observation, many 
of these apparently 
unmusical children 
have developed to the point where 
their lack of ability could be proved 
beyond doubt due not to nature but 
to absence of early impressions. 
Could one imagine a child who had 
grown to the age of eight or ten 
without ever hearing a spoken lan- 
guage showing any immediate apti- 
tude for learning to talk? 

The average musical experience 
of most children consists of one or 
two lessons a week, necessarily the- 
oretical in the larger part. Think 
how little is here to tempt the imag- 
ination, or to inform the child of the 
glories in store. Yet so potent is the 
charm of even the simplest combin- 
ation of sweet sounds, that given a 
wise and enthusiastic teacher, music 
lessons are nearly always, even un- 
der such restricted conditions, a 
source of delight to the little learner. 

How early should musical educa- 
tion begin? This question is al- 
ready answered in part. One might 
say of a musician as of a gentleman 





Taking a singing lesson. 


that he is not less 
than three genera- 
tions in the making; 
but so many poten- 
tial musicians never 
are discovered nor 
discover themselves, 
that no one un- 
aware of musical 
ancestors should for 
that reason despair, 
nor ought we to 
hesitate to mould 
the first generation 
toward a possible 
notable third. My 
desire to utilize 
every possibility 
toward cultivating 
musical taste and aptitude would 
urge that at the earliest opportun- 
ity after birth a child should be 
brought into the presence of music 
and should thenceforth be reared 
therein. If a mother cannot herself 
sing lullabies and simple folk songs, 
nor play melodiously upon some 
instrument, then let her, if possible, 
invite or engage some one else to 
do so, that her baby may hear much 
music. 

I know a little girl who, at four- 
teen, isa thorough artist, and expects 
soon to make her début as a concert 
pianist. Her mother (a singing 
teacher) told me that before her lit- 
tle girl could talk her musical edu- 
cation really commenced. Of course, 
the child constantly heard music. 
The mother had herself some un- 
derstanding of the piano, and she 
greatly desired that her daughter 
should become a pianist. She read 
all that she could find ‘about pre- 
liminary training, touch, and tech- 
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nique for hand development, andear- 
ly taught the baby little rhythmic 
finger games to accompany nursery 
rhymes — just “‘Pat-a-cake,” and 
“Three black crows . . . one flew 
away” —etc. These little devices, 
endlessly repeated (and the baby 
never seemed to tire of them), laid 
the foundation for the remarkable 
muscular development and manual 
control necessary for a concert pian- 
ist. As the child grew older, her mo- 
ther selected songs suitable to her 
age, and taught her to sing them, 
and to act out their stories, and told 
her all that she could learn about the 
childhood of the various great musi- 
cians; — the stories of their operas, 
etc. She in every way stimulated 
the child’s imagination, through 
poetry and music. As soon as the 
little girl was large enough to sit at 
the piano, the nursery rhyme games 
were transferred to the keyboard 
and new ones in- 
vented. She was 
also encouraged 
to “discover” 
new kinds. of 
rhythm and lit- 
tle motives of a 
few notes, which 
they used as ma- 
terial for her first 
compositions. Is 
not this most sug- 
gestive to other 
mothers -anxious 
to make musi- 
cians of their 
children? Had 
this little girl re- 
ceived merely the 
usual attention 
given to children, 





who even at quite an early age study 
with good piano teachers, but hear 
very little music, and have no one to 
prepare them for their teacher by 
firing their ambition, or developing 
their love of music, their sense of 
rhythm, muscular power and con- 
trol,—she would, undoubtedly, have 
learned to play exceptionally well. 
She has great natural talent; but 
without her mother’s intelligent and 
devoted preparatory training, she 
would have assuredly never been 
able to aspire to aught beyond the 
mediocrity which is the lot of all 
but the chosen few of our soloists. 
Mothers with less musical un- 
derstanding would, of course, not be 
able to give their children such a 
comprehensive musicianly prepara- 
tion; but so much can be done by 
even a totally untrained person of 
general intelligence, with the assist- 
ance of special reading and advice, 
that many a 
child’s possibility 
of musical pro- 
gres§ might thus 
be more than 
doubled. The re- 
quisite physical 
development is 
essential in any 


case. The tre- 
mendous phy- 
sique necessary 


for a successful 
career as an ar- 
tist would be 
equally useful in 
any profession. 
With every child 
the foundation 
for general health 


Robert Haven Schauffler and a ‘* musical amateur,”” should be thefirst 
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consideration. Special exercises for 
strengthening hands and arms, and 
individualizing fingers, would be 
potent factors in general brain de- 
velopment, entirely apart from any 
later musical usefulness. 

In the playroom, toy instruments 
may be utilized in many ways. 
Rhythms may be imitated on tiny 
drums; rhythms, and tunes, too, on a 
xylophone. Baby fingers may per- 
form exercise games on a toy piano 
before they would be strong enough 
for any real keyboard practice. A 
child who is constantly hearing 
music will often — even left to it- 
self — pick out tunes and bits of 
harmony on a convenient and easily 
manipulated toy with musical possi- 
bilities. 

When the age of three or four is 
reached, the kindergarten, with its 
songs and rhythmic games, is a 
great help toward awakening the 
musical faculty. Later, the danc- 
ing school, and especially the Folk 
Dance and Educational Dancing 
now so largely taught in school and 
gymnasium, are invaluable aids. 
Rhythm should not mean to the 
child merely a matter of dry calcu- 
lating and counting at a lesson, but 
should be a thing instinct with life 
and motion, picturing some feeling 
observed or experienced. 

The phonograph, pianola, and 
other mechanical substitutes for 
home talent (we must, however re- 
luctantly, admit them far superior 
to any but the most exceptional in- 
stance of the latter) are fulfilling 
their mission in making us inti- 
mately acquainted with a more ex- 
tensive selection of musical litera- 
ture than we could learn to know in 


any other way. But, in early de- 
veloping a musical taste, they make 
it all the more important that regu- 
lar training of individual musical 
ability commence at the first pos- 
sible moment, lest musical demands 
too discouragingly outstrip possi- 
bilities of execution. A very young 
child will perform with delight 
countless finger gymnastics, which 
in a few years would seem almost 
unbearable drudgery. 

If a child’s voice is sufficiently 
good to gain it admission to a chil- 
dren’s choir under a competent 
choir master, there is an opportun- 
ity for musical training, unsurpassed 
as a preparation for later musician- 
ship, or as a foundation for general 
musical culture. The singing les- 
sons in school and Sunday school 
may or may not be of great value. 
Much depends on the selection of 
music and on the wisdom of the 
teacher in keeping the voices sub- 
dued and sweet in quality. 

But better is any sort of ensem- 
ble singing, the cheapest kind of 
popular music, the hand organ and 
street bands, than the dearth of 
rhythm and time that is the lot of 
many of our children; — most of all, 
strange to say, of the children of 
our wealthier families. The grown- 
up members hear so much of the 
highly specialized solo music, that 
all less pretentious forms of the art 
seem to them comparatively insig- 
nificant. Even when they have 
themselves received musical train- 
ing, they so realize their incompet- 
ence that it does not occur to them, 
would not interest them, to play the 
many beautiful selections within 
their possibilities. This attitude 
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clearly shows a superficial grasp 
of musical values. They fail to real- 
ize the ethical and educational im- 
portance of “ music in the home.” If 
a child, having heard none of the 
simple forms of music adapted to a 
very young mind, having indeed 
practically no acquaintance with 
music of any kind, be finally taken 
to a course of ‘‘ Young People’s Con- 
certs,” as an in- 
troduction tomu- 
sical understand- 
ing, how can he 
be greatly en- 
lightened there- 
by? It will pro- 
bably be a long 
time before the 
usual concert pro- 
gramme means 
more to him than 
a chaotic mixture 
of sounds, more 
or less stimulat- 
ing emotionally, 
but certainly un- 
intelligible. 
Wherein lies 
the value of mu- 
sic as an educa- 
tor for those children who will 
never use it professionally; who 
have perhaps not the natural ap- 
titude even to sing or to play 
some instrument acceptably as an 
accomplishment? There are many 
answers to this question. It is 
generally conceded that an all 
round development, physical and 
mental, moral and spiritual, is the 
goal toward which we all strive. 
Lack of the rhythmic sense, of sens- 
itiveness to gradations of sound 
either as to pitch or intensity, of 








A girl pianist accompanying her violinist brother. 


rapid manual response to orders 
from mental “headquarters”: all 
these argue deficiency in the brain, 
necessity for constructive or re- 
constructive treatment. An intelli- 
gent musical training can reach and 
correct all these difficulties, as well 
as many others. Music lessons 
should prove most helpful in charac- 
ter formation. Through them may 
be developed pa- 
tience and sym- 
pathy, obedience, 
perseverance, ac- 
curacy and pre- 
cision. Later, en- 
semble playing 
impresses the 
necessity for con- 
cord and _har- 
mony in our rela- 
tions with others, 
as well as the de- 
light (in this one 
of the most per- 
fect combina- 
tions of industry 
and _ recreation) 
of mental cooper- 
ation. 

Interest and 
attention, resulting in concentra- 
tion, the sine qua non among 
the requirements of a scholar, is 
equally important for success in 
the business world, or in political, 
social, or domestic life. These 
qualities a musical training de- 
velops in the highest degree. The 
aural and visual faculties must here 
be always at attention; the hands, 
voice, or both (at the organ the feet 
also) must be trained, obedient ser- 
vants, ready instantaneously to re- 
spond to all commands. The crit- 
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ical faculty must constantly direct 
and pass upon the emotional or im- 
pulsive nature. Perfect poise must be 
developed, a relaxed, although alert, 
attitude of both mind and body. 
Such a condition must surely pro- 
mote physical well-being. 
Comparing the study of music to 
that of subjects considered essen- 
tial in the school or college curri- 
culum, mathematics, both theo- 
retical and applied, is perhaps 
most nearly akin to musical study. 
Commencing with arithmetic, the 
child learns to count. In music, of 
course, we do not use many actual 
numbers — two, three, four, six, 
and, sometimes, nine or twelve — 
but these we learn to measure off 
in just proportion and orderly se- 
quence. The notes, according to 
their forms, can be as easily ex- 
plained as the various-sized build- 
ing blocks in a child’s box. A 
little boy of five had played with 
a kindergarten toy, a box of col- 
ored balls and a circular rubber 
pad full of small holes, until he 
could select and place in their 
proper holes the exact number of 
balls of the right colors to copy any 
of the pretty designs in an accom- 
panying pattern book. I largely 
attribute to this game the facility 
with which he soon after learned to 
select the proper notes on the piano, 
to copy the little melody patterns in 
his first attempts at sight reading. 
Viewed as a language, music has 
its prose and poetry, its grammar 
and rhetoric, analysis and scansion. 
Closely dependent in its evolution 
upon song and story, it still keeps, 
even in its most absolute torms, 
parallel formations and character- 


istics, so that its accents and mea- 
sures are best comprehended by 
comparison with words, sentences 
and verses. 

History and geography may not 
on first thought seem closely related 
to the study of music; but consider 
how intimately associated with 
every nation, every clime, is its na- 
tional music, how certain forms of 
music inevitably picture to us the 
social, political, or temperamental 
conditions that produced them. A 
careful study of the history of music 
will make us familiar with the cus- 
toms and tastes, national and do- 
mestic conditions, religious observ- 
ances, and great events of all peo- 
ples from the dawn of history to the 
present day. What national ca- 
lamity, war or revolution, important 
historic personage, or period of so- 
cial prosperity, with its accompany- 
ing growth of dances and dramatic 
representations, has not its corre- 
sponding musical expression? 

When musical education in the 
United States becomes as access- 
ible, as universal, as it is in some 
countries abroad, then may we be- 
gin reasonably to expect our share 
of composers; then will men and 
women arise, worthy to be named 
with Europe’s greatest musicians. 
But I cannot anticipate these 
mighty ones before music has be- 
come an integral part of our na- 
tional life, a daily experience for all 
of our children from their earliest 
conscious moments. Then, proud 
as we shall be of the greatest 
among us, our pride in them will be 
but one of the many blessings 
which, as a musical nation, shall be 
our heritage and portion. 





CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 


( The Editor holds to her original opinion on 
the subject of clothing the children entirely in 
white, as set forth in the first number of the 
magazine; but she agrees with the following 
letter that both sides of a question should be 
presented. The letter of our subscriber contains 
so excellent a presentation of the opposite side 
that we take pleasure in printing it in this 
Department.) 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 

I cannot let that article “Cloth- 
ing for Children” in the first num- 
ber of your magazine, and particu- 
larly the portion which refers to the 
“White Peril,” pass without a pro- 
test. Just because I want my child- 
ren to be nicely dressed, with the 
least expenditure of time and trouble 
and money, I have clothed them as 
far as possible in white. I know 
whereof I speak, for, besides doing 
my own housework, I do much of 
the sewing, and all of the laundry 
work formy children. I have rubbed 
the skin from my knuckles endeavor- 
ing to get the “‘blue or pink cham- 
bray dresses” clean, but I have 
dropped all the little white garments 
into one big pan full of soapsuds, and 
let them boil away till they lost, not 
only the dirt, but all noxious germs 
as well. 

I have streaked and spotted the 
dark cloth coats, trying to remove 
the spots which children will get 
on them, while I have put the white 
corduroy ones through a little soap 
and water, and seen them regain 
their original snowiness. 

Then, too, I have given away 
many alittlesuitor dress because, be- 
fore it had been outgrown or worn, 
it had faded in color and become 


shabby, while I have let out and 
lengthened and worn to tissue thin- 
ness countless little white clothes, 
because they came from the tubs 
each time so fresh and pretty I had 
not the heart to discard them. 

You are right — white soils eas- 
ily. Have you found any color, 
suitable for children, which does 
not? White may show the soil a 
little more readily, but it makes up 
for this by cleansing much more 
easily. And as for spots and stains 
(whereas from the colored clothes 
you usually remove color and all) a 
little simple hydrogen-peroxide and 
our old ally the sun will remove 
seven-eighths of the spots the most 
active child can contrive to accumu- 
late. 

I really must take exception to 
your statement that “even the child 
who has never worn any other color 
but white, wears it without perfect 
ease.” Why in the name of com- 
mon sense should a child be un- 
easy in its everyday clothes (pro- 
vided they are sensibly and com- 
fortably made) just because they are 
one color or another? It is the little 
ones who wear white only “for Sun- 
day and other high days” who feel 
constrained and self-conscious at 
the unwonted glory. 

Please pardon this criticism of 
your article, which seems to me to 
present but one side of the question. 
I have had actual, practical, hard- 
earned experience with both sides 
of the problem and “out of the full- 
ness of the heart” this is written. 

A SuBscriBeEr. 








EDITORIALS 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


In the first number of Home Pro- 
GREss, we spoke, under this title, 
on the subject of education in the 
home, and of the degree to which 
parents might fit themselves for 
their part in it by reading, especially 
reading under trained direction, — 
reading the best books and the best 
magazines. In the second number, 
we spoke of the making of reading 
more useful by discussing with 
others the things read. We would 
consider now the great value, when 
pursuing any course of study, of 
keeping a note-book. 

It has always been the habit of 
literary men and women to keep 
note-books ;— jotting down in them 
from day to day such notes or sug- 
gestions for further research along 
particular lines as the day’s work 
may have suggested to them. Thus, 
among the most valuable books in 
the world are the “American Note- 
Books ” and the “English Note- 
Books” of Hawthorne, the “Jour- 
nals” of Thoreau and Emerson, and 
the “ Diaries” of Evelyn and Pepys. 

We would advise our subscribers 
to keep note-books; putting down in 
them daily such salient experiences 
as come to them in connection 
with their children; such inspiring 
thoughts as they may have as a 
result of their reading; and such 
plans for further study along the 
lines suggested by Home Procress 
as may occur to them. 

The persons, whose famous jour- 


nals we have mentioned, wrote these 
books simply for their own use. 
Their first value was private; their 
final value has been public. How 
glad we should be had we journals 
of a more domestic nature belong- 
ing to these several periods of his- 
tory! Perhaps some subscriber to 
Home Proecress may furnish such 
a journal for posterity. 


ON THE COMMITTEE OF 
CHILDHOOD’S HEALTH 
EXHIBITION OF BOSTON 


THe Committee of Childhood’s 
Health Exhibition of Boston is an 
interesting illustration of economic 
advance and proper social aid in 
connection with preventive medi- 
cine. At the Out-Patient Depart- 
ment Clinic of the Children’s Hos- 
pital of this city a demonstration 
of a few practical points, — such as 
the dipping off of cream, exhibition 
of various rubber nipples, with a few 
facts on simple modification of milk, 
—was graphically given by a phy- 
sician during the summer of 1907. 
Three years after, one of the mothers 
returned, wishing to see the original 
demonstration repeated. It was 
this evidence of interest, which 
had withstood a test of three years, 
that led to the formation of the 
Committee of Childhood’s Health 
Exhibition. 

Originally, the Committee was to 
be an information bureau, to which 
mothers could apply for knowledge 
regarding the care of their babies, 
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the buying of needful utensils for 
the nursery, the proper cooking of 
foods, and the ways and means for 
obtaining proper care of their chil- 
dren. It was early seen that per- 
manent exhibitions along these same 
lines were necessary; and talks and 
demonstrations of the same natur- 
ally developed. 

The Committee felt that a nurse, 
especially trained and enthusiastic, 
could develop these exhibits and that 
such could be transported from place 
to place to instruct graphically other 
groups of citizens. It was hoped that 
the time and labor for transporta- 
tion and use of a nurse could be 
partly supported by those asking 
for the exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions. As a later step, it was thought 
that the department stores, supply- 
ing utensils, could be brought into 
competition, making it more econo- 
mical for young mothers to procure 
the essentials. 

The scheme of producing such 
exhibits developed as follows: a 
nurse investigated personally the 
various stores where the necessary 
articles for different exhibits were 
offered. She then put these exhi- 
bitions on as economical a scale as 
possible and offered them complete 
to a group of physicians (special- 
ists). On being passed on by this 
medical committee they were ac- 
cepted, and made a permanency. 
In connection with these exhibitions 
the nurse developed talks so that 
she could’.travel with the exhibits, 
and in that way, bring out points 
necessary to emphasize. 

This nurse has codperated with 
mothers’ clubs, public gatherings, 
childhood welfare meetings, and 


already, with the exhibit, has visited 
several places in the surrounding 
cities in helping to educate the pub- 
lic. Enthusiasm on the part of the 
public has been gratifying. Similar 
committees have been formed in 
several places with an idea of help- 
ing each other in originating more 
practical means to develop healthy 
citizens. 

The definite budget for such a 
nurse and exhibition is a small one. 
The existence of such a committee 
and its work is one more arm to 
preventive medicine.—HeEnry I. 
Bowopitcu, M.D. 


FAMILY CONCERTS 


WE are all more or less aware of the 
value, and indeed the necessity, of 
furnishing books to all children, and 
even of making it possible for them 
all to see good pictures. We are 
apt, however, to regard music as 
something that we need provide 
only for the exceptional child, the 
child who shows signs of being what 
we call “musical.” This is due partly 
to the fact that music lessons are 
more expensive than books, and 
that a ticket to a concert costs 
about four times as much as a ticket 
to a museum. 

Our mistake is in fancying that 
costly music lessons and concerts 
are the only means of furnishing 
musical instruction of the best kind 
to children. Some of the finest music 
in the world is so simple that any 
mother who plays the piano at all 
can perform it for her children, and, 
moreover, teach them to play it 
themselves. As for hearing music, 
a child can hear in church some of 
the best music in the world. 
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Symphony orchestras are won- 
derful things. But family orches- 
tras can be made as valuable in the 
development of a child’s musical 
taste and appreciation. A little 
girl, singing to the piano accom- 
paniment of a young brother, a 
boy, playing a violin obligato to 
his small sister’s piano piece, a 
father playing the ’cello for the de- 
light of the whole family, — any 
one of these is as valuable in the 
musical education of the children 
of the nation as attendance at the 
concerts of a symphony orchestra. 

Let us have family concerts. 
All the children may take part in 
them, from the little kindergarten 
child, singing her songs, to the 
father or mother, playing on some 
instrument, or singing some simple 
and beautiful classic air. This, 
moreover, will promote not only 
musical taste in the family, but also 
good fellowship between its mem- 
bers, large and small. 


“TRUTH” AND “VERITY” 


In teaching children to love and to 
tell the truth, we must first of all 
explain to them what truth is. How 
shall we do this? What shall we tell 
them it is? 

There is a kind of “truth” that 
is only “verity.” Thus, if one says 
to a little girl, ““What color is your 
apron?” and she replies, “‘White 
and black,” because she has spilled 
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a bottle of ink over the front of the 
apron, — she is being veracious, but 
she is not being truthful. The im- 
pression she gives by her so care- 
fully literal reply is false. Should 
she, however, answer, ‘‘It is white, 
excepting for a black ink spot on 
it,” she is truthful; she has given a 
true impression. 

We should be very careful about 
accusing children of having told lies: 
their ideas of what constitutes truth 
are so different from ours. Then, 
too, they see the world through 
rosier glasses, and through bluer 
glasses too, than we grown-ups do. 
They can only tell us what they see. 

We must never relax in our ef- 
forts to make them see truly and re- 
port accurately. Neither must we 
ever allow ourselves to forget that 
they are in the same class with 
Lewis Carroll’s “Gardener,” — who 
“thought he saw a buffalo upon the 
chimney-piece,” and “looked again 
and found it was his sister’s hus- 
band’s niece.”” No doubt, had he 
looked a third time, he would have 
found that it was something differ- 
ent. We must urge the children to 
“look again” many times before 
they declare themselves definitely 
and ultimately as to what they have 
seen. Furthermore, we must be 
patient with them when they are 
untruthful, and when they are so 
nearly truthful as to be “veracious.” 
Truth is a virtue of slow and diffi- 
cult growth. 


OF CHILDREN 


A child should always say what’s true, 

And speak when he is spoken to; 

And behave mannerly at table — 

At least so far as he is able. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 








TRUTH-TELLING IN CHILDREN 


BY WILLIAM S. PACKER 


It is one of the messages of modern 
science that human beings tend to 
be normal. Disease of the body is 
regarded as a disturbance of a nor- 
mal condition of the body. The 
measures taken 
to cure it are such 
as are calculated 
to allow a return 
to normality. 
One of the noted 
writers upon med- 
ical subjects esti- 
mates that less 
than one per cent 
of the children 
born are physi- 
cally abnormal at 
birth. 

That the phy- 
sical and the psy- 
chic parts of the 
human __ animal 





of those actions which bring indiv- 
iduals into unpleasant relations 
with society, in the influences which 
operate after birth, rather than in 
those which operate before. 

All this, when 
taken in connec- 
tion with the 
problem of truth- 
tellinginchildren, 
means that it is 
to be expected 
that children will 
tell the truth, just 
as it is to be ex- 
pected that they 
will runand shout 
and climb trees. 
It alsomeansthat 
the lying child is 
to be accounted 
for, in the long 
run, by finding a 


are closely inter- defect inupbring- 
related is another ing rather than a 
of the bywordsof Site naaaa” defectin ancestry. 
the age. When “It isto be expected that children will tell the truth,” An acute case of 
the body is ab- untruthfulness, 


normal, the soul, or whatever name 
is given to the psychic nature, 
is also likely to be abnormal. The 
reverse is also true. It follows, 
then, that we should learn to look 
for normal children physically if we 
expect them to be normal psychic- 
ally. A very noted student of crim- 
inals, who is as well a successful 
reformer of criminals, gives it as his 
judgment that there are few persons 
who are congenitally criminal. He 
has learned to seek for the causes 


like an acute case of almost any- 
thing else, is often an alarming 
case, and sometimes an extremely 
unpleasant one, but should never be 
regarded asa hopeless case. It is the 
chronic condition and not the acute 
one which baffles skilled treatment. 
It is the congenital ill of body and 
soul which, even more than the 
chronic, resists efforts foralleviation. 
Naturally, most of the attention that 
should be given to the matter which 
is in hand should be bestowed upon 
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those instances which 
are examples of acute 
lying, rather than upon 
those which come under 
the head of chronic or 
congenital. 

The great difficulty 
is that those who come 
into this life, trailing 
clouds of glory, meet 
with all sorts of condi- 
tions which tend to cor- 
rupt them. The person 
who has been accus- 


tomed to relax after the From a photograph by Alice Austin 
‘* Truth-speaking is normal.”’ 


manner of a pussy cat 
in youth, is the same one who 
pays five dollars a lesson, later 
on, to be taught some Eastern 
method of relaxation. The person 
who had a faultless digestive appara- 
tus as a child, is told later on that the 
whole of life must be spent in care 
as to what he puts into his mouth. 
Somehow, there is a great abuse and 
misuse of the physical part of us, 
and there is a corresponding abuse of 
our psychic nature. 

The question is not how to teach 
children to tell the truth, but how to 
recover those who have fallen into 
lying. In this, a study of certain 
typical cases is of first importance. 
In general, we may expect to find 
the reason for untruthfulness dis- 
coverable. Let us turn to typical 
cases. 

A woman of great hopes and large 
social ambitions was one day dis- 
turbed by having a friend congratu- 
late her upon the news that she had 
taken a cottage for the summer at 
a very costly resort. Although she 
was one who always made a little 
more than the best of things, she was 





startled. It happened 
that she had been occu- 
pied that very day in 
studying the family 
budget to see if, by any 
possible way, she could 
manage as much as a 
month in a very inex- 
pensive boarding-house 
in the country. She was 
much annoyed at such 
a report being current. 
She had even that most 
plaguing of sensations 
of having, perhaps, been 
the victim of a practi- 
cal joke. This was not decreased, 
when, later in the day, a second 
friend greeted her with the same 
appreciation of her good fortune. 
She was deeply troubled. When the 
same thing happened a third time, 
she turned scarlet, and starttd to 
investigate, for she knew that there 
had been a lie somewhere. 

Finally she ran down the lie: it 
had been started in her own house. 
The teller had been her own eight- 
year old daughter. One Thursday, 
when the maid was out, this little 
girl had opened the door for a calling 
acquaintance of her mother’s. The 
child had invited the lady in, and 
had entertained her. In the course 
of the visit she had told the trouble- 
some story. As she said to her mo- 
ther afterward, ‘“‘I talked to her in 
that dressy way you have with 
company.” The untruth was not 
punished, except in the inner con- 
sciousness of the mother. In that 
house it had been the custom to do 
something more than keep decently 
shut the door of the closet which 
contained the family skeleton. The 
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habit was rather to point with pride 
to the closed closet door, and hint 
that it contained an heirloom. 
Children learn much from imita- 
tion. This little girl had learned a 
disregard for truth in many lessons 
from her mother. The case is pos- 
sibly an extreme one, but it is the 
magnified cases which enable the 
study of phenomena. The unreality 
which prevails in many homes is the 
source of much _ untruthfulness. 
Grown-ups may look on certain con- 
ventional falsehoods as the. only 
things to say under given circum- 
stances. The child makes no such 
fine distinctions. To the child the 
person whopleadsa previous engage- 
ment, when acceptance would bore 
that person, has said what is not so. 
Many an adult 
remembers the 
moral shock which 
attended the fall 
of some hero or 
heroine, when in 
childhood it was 
discovered that 
that person had 
told what is com- 
monly regarded 
as a white fib. 
There is always a 
dangertothechild 
when some older 
member of the 
family is discov- 
ered making the 
sacrifice of truth 
to tact. A father 
and mother may 
be forced tochoose 
a reputation for 
bluntness inorder 
to avoid a risk 





From a photograph by Alice in 
‘¢ Truth-Teller was our England’s Alfred named.’’ 


to the moral nature of their child- 
ren. It may be that the child is 
right about preferring bluntness. 
It certainly adds a bracing quality 
to character. 

A very neat and tidy suburb took 
great pride in its schools. Its people 
were most of them blessed with chil- 
dren, and had worked hard to make 
the public schools of a high standard. 
Among other things, it was the 
boast of the school committee that 
rulers were not used by the teachers 
for purposes of correction. Imagine 
the consternation, then, when the 
word went round that little Georgie 
Reeves had been punished with a 
ruler. The children came home bulg- 
ing with the news. One ‘excited wo- 
man telephoned to another about 
it. Mrs. Reeves 
received much 
sympathy, and 
many  volun- 
teered to help 
her when she 
should make her 
attempt to oust 
the brutal teach- 
er. The men 
talked it over on 
the 8.16 train in 
the morning. 

One’ mother, 
who had herself 
been a_ school- 
teacher before 
her marriage, de- 
cided to get at 
the rock-bottom 
facts. Shesought 
an interview with 
the teacher and 
found that, ac- 
cording to her, 
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no violence had been used. She 
had kept George after school on 
a matter of conduct, but had done 
no more than speak to him. Fin- 
ally, the boy was reéxamined. He 
said that the teacher spoke the 
truth. The story had arisen be- 
cause several boys, one after an- 
other, had pointed their fingers at 
him as he came out of school and 
had said, “‘She used the ruler.” The 
boy had denied it more than once, 
but had finally either come to be- 
lieve the story himself, or had 
thought further argument useless. 
He had told what was not the truth 
either as a victim of suggestion, or 
as one who found that, as no one 
believed him, it was less trouble to 
give in. 

This is an illustration of a case in 
which it would have been a great 
mistake to tell the boy that he was 
a liar. The proper treatment was to 
show him how much better it would 
have been had he remained silent 
under the taunts, and allowed no 
one to get his admission to what was 
not so. 

Some parents, in their zeal for 
truth, manage to place a premium 
on lying. When a breach of paternal 
or maternal law is suspected, they 
hold a cross-examination and the 
admission of the misdemeanor is 
promptly visited with corporal or 
other punishment. This is some- 
times the case in boarding-schools. 
Such institutions are splendid places 
to avoid. An incident which hap- 
pened in the writer’s freshman year 
in college still remains with him. 
One of his classmates told a most 
palpable lie to an instructor. It hap- 
pened in the presence of some forty 


young men. An audible gasp was 
emitted by the whole roomful. The 
particular statement was such as to 
be entitled to a blue ribbon at an 
Ananias Club dinner. The man 
who had made it whispered to those 
nearest him, “If I had not been 
able to lie, 1 should never have got 
through Blank Academy.” 

The method at Blank Academy 
must have had essential similarity 
with the home-made method, in 
which a child is put upon the wit- 
ness stand and made to testify 
against himself. This may be ne- 
cessary, once in a long time, but if 
it is often used the truth will hardly 
be toldevenonce ina longtime. No 
method, yet discovered, is capable of 
producing so many ingenious liars 
per capita as this. Only a very few 
children are proof against it. 

Many of the probation officers 
and judges of children’s courts have 
exhibited what has been called a 
genius for obtaining the truth from 
juvenile offenders, even when such 
statements are extremely damaging 
to those who make them. The boys 
and girls who come before them are 
of the most untruthful variety 
known. The first nation-wide suc- 
cess in this line was made by Judge 
Lindsay, of Denver. Almost every 
one, except himself, ascribed his 
power to a sort of supernatural gift 
with children which very few pos- 
sessed. He gave no such explana- 
tion. He said it was not a peculiar 
gift, but a peculiar method, which 
might be used by almost any one. 

So many others have succeeded 
with the same method that the 
Judge has proved his point. The 
method he advocated was the estab- 
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lishmentof a relationship, of a per- 
sonal relationship, with wayward 
children. Once that was done, he 
got the truth, and he got it almost 
every time. 

It is possible to look a person in 
the eye, and not tellthe truth. But 
this is only possible, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, when the speaker re- 
gardsthe one addressed as anenemy. 
Human beings are so made that be- 
fore they can lie to a friend, they 
must break the friendship. When 
the parent is “chums” with the 
child, truth-telling rises to some- 
thing very close to one hundred per 
cent. That relationship takes time 
to establish, but, once it is created, 
there is no need of reading books to 
find out how to get the boy or girl 
to speak the truth, at least to the 
parent. 

It sometimes happens that the 
truth is told to one person and not 
to another, and for this reason that 
there is a spiritual relationship with 
one and not with the other. The 
measures taken to correct this 
should be along the lines of extend- 
ing relationships. The religian which 
speaks not of “My God,” but of 
“Our Father,” is the best means of 
making the child conscious of an ob- 
ligation to speak truthfully to all 
people. There are many youthful 
snobs, even in the poorest quarters 
of the city; but despite their youth, 
the artificial distinctions by which 
they live have usually been learned 
from some one somewhere. The nat- 
ural child is of the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, and therefore a democrat. 


Even in the best of families some 
pains are necessary to drill into the 
immature mind the difference be- 
tween a woman and a lady. The 
distinction between the chauffeur 
and the uncle is one which takes 
both example and precept before it 
is mastered. It is often mastered 
early, but its requirement makes 
an understanding of the Christian 
religion a most difficult feat. Some- 
how, the same mind finds it extreme- 
ly difficult to give room to both ex- 
clusiveness and brotherhood. One 
or the other fails to receive due at- 
tention. 

Those parents who are willing to 
forego the teaching of caste, or to 
root it out when it has been ac- 
quired, will make the greatest pro- 
gress in getting their children to see 
the wrong of treating any person 
with less respect than the most fa- 
vored individual. The child who 
grasps something of the brotherhood 
of man may think of things to lie 
about, but will find no one to whom 
to tell the lies. ; 

Truth-speaking is normal. When 
the truth is not spoken, an abnormal 
condition is to be sought as the 
cause. Somewhere, the conditions 
are not the simple, honest condi- 
tions which should characterize a 
home. The cause may be one thing, 
or it may be another. It must be re- 
moved. When the cause is found 
and banished, time and patience and 
love will do their work, and the 
tongue will return to its stable con- 


dition and the truth will again be 
told. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — 
at the end of each month; and discuss the 
topics given in the current issue of the maga- 
zine. ) 


I. HEATH. 

a. Ismy baby properly fed? Has 
it that best of foods for a 
baby, breast milk? If not, 
is the milk given to it pure, 
clean, and fresh? 

b. Is my baby’s bed planned and 
arranged correctly? 

c. Has my baby sufficient sleep, 
and sufficient outdoor air? 
Am I careful to see that it has 
both its naps and its airings 
at regular times? 


II. Menta TRAINING. 

a. Do I realize that music is as 
important and necessary a 
part of the education of my 
children as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic? 

b. Do I put my children in the 
way of hearing good music, 
both instrumental and vocal? 

c. Am I as careful to prevent 
their hearing, playing, or sing- 
ing music that is not good, as 
I am to prevent their reading 
silly or vulgar books, or seeing 
ugly or tawdry pictures? 


III. Morat Guipance. 

a. Do I try, by being carefully 
truthful myself, to teach my 
children, by example, to love 
and to tell the truth? 

b. Do I bear always in mind the 
fact that what may appear 
to be untruthfulness in a 
child may be only an expres- 


sion of an over-vivid imagi- 
nation? 

c. Above all, do I realize that 
the best thing for establish- 
ing and maintaining truth be- 
tween children and parents, 
and between all persons, is 
friendship? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 
of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic; and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. HEALTH 


1. “The Care of the Child,” by 
Mrs. Burton Chance. (The Penn 
Publishing Company.) 

One of the sanest treatments of the 
subiect that has recently appeared. The 
mother of a young baby will find it of par- 
ticular value. 


2. “Home Sanitation,” by Ellen 
H. Richards and Marion Talbot. 
(Whitcomb & Barrows.) 


A brief and simple presentation of the 
most important details to be considered 
in connection with the scientific care of 
the dwelling house; prepared by two ex- 
perts. 


3. “A Country Doctor,” by 
Sarah Orne Jewett. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). 

A story which should be in every fam- 
ily library. Not only parents, but child- 
ren also will learn through its pages how 
near to the heart of the physician is the 
welfare of his patients. 

4. “The Family Health,” by 
Myer Solis-Cohen M.D. (The 
Penn Publishing Company.) 

A very useful book. It is so practical 

in its suggestions and directions that even 


in the most simply appointed house they 
can be put into practice. 
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5. “Sanitation in Daily Life,” 
by Ellen H. Richards. (Whit- 
comb & Barrows.) 

A book which every grown-up member 
of every family should read. 
6. “Gentle Breadwinners,” by 
Catherine Owen. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

A delightful story. In it some of the 
economic problems which face the women 


of the household are most graphically 
presented. 


II. Mentat TRAINING 

1. “The Riverside Song Book,” 

(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
A book of songs for the nursery child- 

ren. 

2. “First Visits to Tuneland,” 

and “‘Twelve Magic Keys to 

Tuneland,” by Mabel Madison 

Watson. (Arthur P. Schmidt.) 


Two books of the very simplest musi- 
cal compositions, written by a well- 
known teacher, for her pupils. A mother 
with even the simplest knowledge of 
piano playing, could, by using these little 
books, give her children piano lessons. 

3. “Musical Education,” by Al- 
bert Lavignac. (D. Appleton 
& Company.) 

A remarkable book. The mother who 

is considering the musical education of 
her children will find this book of great 
value to her. 
4. “The Book of the Little 
Past,”’ by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.) 

A volume of exquisite lyrics for and 
about children. Children, parents, and 


grand-parents too, will delight in this 
book. 


5. “The So-and-So Family,” by 
Ethel C. Brown. (E. P. Dutton 
& Company.) 

A quaint book, which is sub-titled 
“The Drawing Book of a Child of Nine.” 


Children of nine, and children both under 
and over nine, will like it. 


6. “Mother Goose in Silhou- 
ette,” by Katherine G. Buffum. 
(Houghton Miffiin Company.) 


A new presentation of this classic 
nursery book. Young and old will enjoy it. 


III. Morat GuIpANcE 


1. “The Story of a Child in Old 
Chester,” by Margaret Deland. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


A story which the mothers of “diffi- 
cult” children should read. It throws 
an illuminating light on the subject 
of the “mis-understood” child. 


2. “Our Children,” by Paul 
Capus. (The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

A helpful little book. It considers the 
problem of the moral guidance of the 
child from a new viewpoint. 

3. “The Godparents,” by Grace 
Sartwell Mason. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

An extremely interesting story of a 
boy, whose godfather and godmother de- 
cide to take charge of him when he is 
left an orphan. Lovers of children, and 
lovers of lovers also, will find great plea- 
sure in reading this book. 

4. “Poems of American Patriot- 
ism,” selected by R. L. Paget. 
(L. C. Page & Company.) 

A very excellent anthology. Patriotic 

parents will be glad to have this book 
for their children. 
5. “Lamps and Paths,” “‘Ser- 
mons to Children,” by Theo- 
dore T. Munger. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

A unique book. Families living remote 
from churches will find this book a valu- 


able aid to making the “children’s Sun- 
day” a churchly day to them. 


6. “TheTalking Beasts.” Edited 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
Nora Archibald Smith. (Double- 
day, Page & Company.) 


The most complete book of fables yet 
published. 











THE EDITOR’S FIRESIDE 


Tus, the third number of the 
Home Procress MaGazZIng, con- 
tinues the first course, the Health, 
the Mental Training, and the Mor- 
al Guidance of Children. The con- 
sideration of the first of the three 
main divisions of the course, Health, 
has to do in this number (as it had 
also in the second number) with the 
care of the infant. The second part 
of Doctor Howard’s treatise on this 
subject appears in this number. It 
is illustrated — as was the first part 
—with photographs provided for 
this especial purpose by Doctor 
Howard and by Doctor Henry I. 
Bowditch. 

The Editor would suggest that 
members of the course continue 
their work in it this month, by read- 
ing the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth chapters of “The Hand- 
book of Health”; making notes of 
such points in them as require fur- 
ther explanation. Then, Doctor 
Howard’s article should be read; fol- 
lowing this, the Editorial ‘“‘On the 
Committee of Children’s Health 
Exhibition of Boston,” written by 
Doctor Bowditch. When this read- 
ing has been carefully done, members 
should turn to the ‘Topics for Dis- 
cussion,” and read and discuss after 
the manner suggested in the Edi- 
torial note preceding them, the 
topics under I. 

The explanatory chapters of 
“How to Tell Stories to Children” 
have now been fully read by our 


members. We would suggest that 
they turn their attention to the 
“Stories Selected and Adapted for 
Telling,” following the five ex- 
planatory chapters of the book; and 
select from each of the three graded 
groups of stories there given the 
first four stories, in order; and read 
and consider them in their relation 
to the principles set forth in the ex- 
planatory portion of the book. Notes 
should be taken, according to the 
suggestions given in the opening 
Editorial of this number of the mag- 
azine. After which, Miss Watson’s 
article, “‘The Place of Music in the 
Child’s Education” should be pe- 
rused; then the Editorial, “‘ Family 
Concerts.” Finally, the Topics for 
Discussion under II should be used 
according to the general hints given. 
This all comes under the second 
main division, Mental Training. 
With the third main division, 
Moral Guidance, a like method is to 
be followed. The second chapter of 
“As the Twig is Bent” should be 
re-read; because it deals in detail 
with the subject of Mr. Packer’s 
article, “Truth- Telling in Chil- 
dren.” Then, the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth chapters should be taken 
up; next, Mr. Packer’s article; and 
following that, the Editorial 
“*Truth’ and ‘Verity.’” Lastly, 
the Topics for Discussion under III 
should be employed, according to 
the suggestions made. When all 


this has been fully accomplished by 
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the member, a letter might be writ- 
ten to the Editor, setting forth such 
questions, problems, and needs as 
the particular member possesses. 
All letters will be regarded as confi- 
dential; personal replies will be sent 
in every case. Our members are so 
scattered about the country that it 
is only by such personal communi- 
cations that the Editor is able to 
adapt the course to the needs of each 
particular member. 

“The List of Books for Addition- 
al Reading” this month is made up 
of books related especially to the 
subjects considered in the three 
main articles. The Editor earnestly 
hopes that each member will choose 
from this list two or more books un- 


der each of the three main topics 
and read them at leisure. 

The reprints are, as they invari- 
ably will be, taken from the best 
literature of the world. They are 
chosen, as usual, with a view to 
their relation to the books used in 
the course, and to the articles and 
Editorials appearing in this partic- 
ular number of the magazine. All 
of them are suitable for family 
reading. We have also taken care 
to provide poems appropriate for 
the children. 

Three new books are reviewed. 
One of them is a book about music; 
one is a history, and one is a book 
of especial interest to the mothers 
of children of kindergarten age. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


A History or ENGLAND 


By Rudyard Kipling and C. R. L. 
Fletcher 


Tue old adage, “‘There is no royal 
road to learning,” is belied by this 
book. Not since Charles Dickens 
wrote “A Child’s History of Eng- 
land” has so interesting a work on 
this subject been offered to young 
readers. The book deserves to be 
put on the same shelf with the ear- 
lier volume, — to stand beside it. 
The prose portion of the book is 
contributed by Professor Fletcher. 
The poems are the work of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling. The proportion of 
prose and poetry, and the relation 
of the one to the other, remind the 
reader of the balance of blank verse 
and song in Tennyson’s “ Princess.” 
The prose is interestingly writ- 


ten; it reads like a story. As for the 
poetry, — Mr. Kipling is at his hap- 
piest in it. (Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.80 net.) 





Tue Musica, AMATEUR 
By Robert Haven Schauffler 


Tuts is a book made up partly of 
personal reminiscences, and partly 
of interpretations of them. The 
author (an amateur musician in his 
own judgment, but a_ professional 
musician of great gifts and high ac- 
complishments in the eyes of every 
one else) tells the story of his own 
musical development from the time 
of his infantile rattle to his present- 
day ’cello. Between the rattle and 
the ’cello, he played on divers in- 
struments. 

The 


accounts of the various 
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stages of Mr. Schauffler’s progress 
in music are told with great charm. 
The chapters which have to do with 
other musicians are lighted by keen 
insight and a really unique sym- 
pathy. As for those portions of the 
book which deal with music itself, 
they are permeated with that love 
for music — and that reverence for 
it, moreover, — which only a true 
musician knows in its fullness. 
Throughout the entire work, there 
runs a delicate thread of fanciful 
humor. 

Perhaps no portion of the book is 
more significant than the table giv- 
en in the chapter entitled “The 
Wearing Qualities of Music.” We 
reproduce it herewith. 





| QUALITIES THAT WEAR | 








WELL ILL | 
Subtlety | Obviousness 
Reserve Exaggeration and gush 
Variety Monotony 
Originality Reminiscence 
Inevitability | The strained 
Simple opulence | Flamboyant poverty 

| Sentiment | Sentimentality 


Balance between intel- No balance between in- 
lectual and emotional tellectual and emo- 
elements tional elements 
Repose Restlessness 
| Beauty Prettiness and ugliness 





One might well judge other 
things than music by this table. Es- 
pecially might one weigh and mea- 
sure persons by it. It is significant 
that Mr. Schauffler uses it for tak- 
ing the measure of music. To him, 
music is as real a thing, and as sub- 
tle a thing as personality. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 
Postage, 10 cents.) 


THE HOME-MADE KINDERGARTEN 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


Turis book, written by an authority 
on the subject of the kindergarten, 
is a most successful attempt to 
adapt the principles of Froebel to 
the needs of mothers in homes re- 
mote from cities. The book is writ- 
ten in the form of letters to mothers, 
living as the author says in her 
opening sentence, “‘on the rolling 
prairie, the far-off rancho, the rocky 
island, and the lonely lighthouse, 
the frontier settlement, and the 
high-perched mining camps.” 

The book is very valuable, in that 
it suggests ways of using such mate- 
rials for kindergarten work with 
children as are to be found in the 
spots mentioned. Mothers of small 
children, living where well-equipped 
kindergartens are unknown, will 
find in this book an answer to the 
well-known question as to what to 
do with the time of children too 
small to go to the “district school.” 

Realizing that women living in 
such far-away places find labor-sav- 
ing devices as difficult to come by 
as kindergartens, and therefore are 
busier than city women, the author 
of the book is careful to make her 
advice applicable to women of scant 
leisure. Indeed, the very apprecia- 
tion of the fact that an already busy 
woman cannot add to her hours of 
work, gives one of the chief charms 
to this delightful, as well as so prac- 
tically useful, book. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 75 cents. Post- 
age, 6 cents.) 































Each 50 cents or under 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE 


By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 53 pages. 4 
full-page illustrations in color and 26 other pictures by 


VirGinta K. Crank Square 18mo, 50 cents ze¢. Post- 
age 5 cents. 


TOMMY SWEET-TOOTH 


By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 64 pages. 42 
illustrations in color and line by Vircinta K. CLARK. 
Square 18mo, 50 cents ze¢. Postage 5 cents. 


BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN CAMP 


3y EDITH B. DAVIDSON. 4 full-page illustrations in 
color and over 60 other pictures and decorations by CLARA 


E. ATwoop. go pages. Square 18mo, 50 cents nev. 
Postage 7 cents. 


BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN EUROPE 


By EDITH B. DAVIDSON. 63 pages. 4 full-page illus- 
trations in color and 50 other pictures by CLarA EK. At- 
woop. Square 18mo, 50 cents we¢ Postage 5 cents. 


HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW 
By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 288 pages. IIlus- 
trated. 12mo, 40 cents me¢. Postpaid. 
THE RIVERSIDE READERS 
Edited by James H. Van SicKLe and WILHELMINA Sesc- 
MILLER, assisted by FRANCES JENKINS. 
Primer. 128 pages. 30 cents met. 
First Reader. 128 pages. 35 cents nef. 
Second Reader. 192 pages. 40 cents net. 
Third Reader. 256 pages. 50 cents net. 
Each, illustrated, square 12mo, postpaid. 
FINELLA IN FAIRYLAND 
By DEMETRA KENNETH-BROWN. 38 pages. 6 
illustrations. Square 16mo, 50 cents wet. Postage 5 cents. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 8o pages. 38 illustrations. 
16mo, 50 cents. 


THE BOOK OF LEGENDS 

3y HORACE FE. SCUDDER. 82 pages. With frontis- 
piece. 16mo, 50 cents. 

A PRIMER OF NURSERY RHYMES 

By LEOTA SWEM and ROWENA SHERWOOD. 


126 pages. 68 illustrations. Square 12mo, 30 cents net. 
Postpaid. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC 
FORM 


By AUGUSTA STEVENSON. 181 pages. 11 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, 40 cents wef. Postpaid. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 69 pages. 17 illustra- 


tions. Square 12mo, 50 cents. 


KING ARTHUR STORIES FROM MALORY 


By LILLIAN O. STEVENS and E. F. ALLEN. 189 
pages. 8 illustrations. 40 cents we¢. Postpaid. 





BOSTON 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Each one illustrated 








Each $1.00 or under 


THE DUTCH TWINS 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS. 200 pages. 100 illustra- 
tions by the author. 12mo, $1.00 met. ostage 10 cents. 


BIRD STORIES FROM BURROUGHS 
174 pages. 4 colored and 4 black-and-white illustrations by 


FUERTES Square 12mo, 80 cents met. Postage 8 
cents 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER, 188 pages. 4 illustrations 
by Witson C. Dexter. 12mo, $1.00. 


ASTRONOMY FROM A DIPPER 
By ELIOT C. CLARK. 66 pages. 16 charts. Oblong, 


60 cents wet. Postage 7 cents. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN SILHOUETTES 


Cut by KATHARINE G. BUFFUM. 80 pages. 43 il- 
lustrations. Square 18mo, 75 cents. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER 
By FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 146 pages. 8 full-page 


illustrations in color and 69 others. Square 12mo, 75 
cents. 


THE STORY OF PATSY 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 68 pages. 1: illustra. 
tions. Square 12mo, 60 cents. 





STORIES AND TALES 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 532 pages. 19 


illustrations by M. L. Strongzand V. Pepersen. Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By CHARLES W. MOORES, 132 pages. 6 illustrations. 
Square 12mo, 60 cents wet. Postage 10 cents 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


By RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 553 pages. With 40 pic- 
torial chapter heads by E. Bovp Smitu. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00 net. Postpaid. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 144 pages. 15 illustrations 


in color after Audubon, and a colored frontispiece from 
life. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

With supplementary sketch of his life. 244 pages. 4 illus- 
trations. 16mo, 75 cents. 

FLUTTERFLY 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 64 pages. 4 illus- 
trations. $1.00. Postpaid. 





NEW YORK 





“Why! It’s Baker’s Cocoa; that’s good” 


Pure, delicious, healthful, it 


is the ideal food beverage. 
Old and young, weak and 
strong, all delight in its 
delicate flavor and aroma 
and benefit by its health 
giving qualities. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package 
53 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Handsomely Illustrated Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free on Request 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


EsTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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